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FOREWORD 



[fkikaum and Statewide Assessment^ prepared under 
the able direction of the Oregon Slate Department of 
Education, is one in a series of publications produced by 
the Cooperative Accountability Project (CAP) since the 
initiation of the Project in April, 1972. 

It is increasingly apparent that a major concern in 
education today is that of specifying realistic student 
outcomes in terms the education profession will accept 
and the^ layman or taxpayer can imderstand. The wide- 
spread use of performance objectives and criterion-refer- 
enced measurement has necessitated the development of 
realistic indicators for different types of pupils. 

Indicators and Statewide Assessment will have wide 
applicability for educational accountability. It is antici- 
pated the use of this type of information can improve the 
usefulness of student achievement data, making the results 
both more meaningful and more acceptable to all 
concerned, 

Tlie use of indicators of performance as developed in 
Oregon can be coordinated witli validated expectancies 
or predictors to give state education agencies and school 
districts a basis for formulating realistic expectations for 
the various attendance units in their jurisdiction. 

Because much of the information related to the use of 
indicators currently is being collected and used in a 



variety of ways by s(ate agencies and school districts, as 
found in the state of Oregon, intensive effort by states to 
make realistic use of the data can be accomplished with a 
minimum expenditure of funds. 

All CAP publications have been based on careful 
research and analysis by well-qualified personnel in the 
field of education. A wide variety of subjects has been 
covered ranging from reviews of accountability legislation 
by the states to techniques for keeping the public informed 
about accountability. Together these varied publications 
comprise a valuable reference 'library" which will assist 
both professionals and laymen in the development and 
implementation of comprehensiveaccountability programs. 

A listing of CAP publications may be obtained by 
writing the Cooperative Accountability Project, Colorado 
Department of Education, 1362 Lincoln Street, Denver, 
Colorado, 80203, or the State Educational Accountability 
Repository (SEAR), Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction, 126 Langdon Street, Madison, Wisconsin, 
53702. Revisions of earlier items and tiew publications are 
continually in preparation and will be added to the CAP 
publications list periodically. 

Arthur R. Olson, Director 
Cooperative Accountability Project 
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PREFACE 



The potential use of indicators as an aspect of 
statewide assessment is of growing interest to state 
departments of education thro^ighout the country. 
Discussions of the application of ihdicators as a method 
of assessment is not limited to education. As noted 
elsewhere in this report, the technique has long been 
used by economists and more recently has been the 
subject of large-scale research and experimentation by 
social scientists concerned with the development jf 
"social indicators/* 

This report is designed to ^Sshare experiences of 
Oregon's Department of Educatit^n, thus t^ar, with both 
the conceptual and actual use of indicators in assessing 
progress toward state-level goals and objectives. 

The document is organized into six parts. 

Chapter I outlines the history of the study and 
briefly discusses the concept of indicators as used in this 
report. 

Chapter il presents Oregon's definitions of indicators 
and suggests criteria to be used in selecting indicators. 

Chapter III discusses two ways in which Oregon will 
use indicitoTS in statewide assessment, h also suggests 
modifications which other states might wish to make 
and some difficulties which may be encountered. 



Chapter IV outlines the procedures used by Oregon 
to identify and inventory sources of indicators. 

Chapter V reports on the uses being made of 
indicators by other state departments of education and 
also nitntions some of the noneducational settings where ; 
the concept has been used. 

Appendixes include a list of indicators actually 
identified for future use in Oregon, sample forms, a 
list of agencies contacted as potential sources of 
statistical data from which indicators could be developed, 
and selected references. 

The Oregon State Department of Education's Plan- 
ning, Development and Evaluation Division received 
significant help from numerous state and local govern- 
ment^^gencies, school districts, and universities during 
the de;sign and execution of this project. Special 
recognition should be given to the department's Career 
Education staff for its assistance in helping to compile 
possible^ indicators; the Marion County Intermediate 
Education District, which provided both management 
and research support to the study; and the University of 
Oregon's College of liducalion for its contribution to a 
model for statewide assessment. 
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The Antecedents 



Since the early l^>70s. the Oregon State Department 
ol' F.ducation has been facing a scries of cliallcnges no I 
unlike those being encountered elsewhere in the country. 
They can be siinimari/ed as follows: 

t'Mabliihing the scope of eJucation's respi^nsibility. 
In the Oregon legislature began consideration 

of several bills concerned with establishing rcspon-- 
sibility for desired outcomes of elementary and 
secondary education. Testimony was heard througH^ 
out the state fruni groups representing two iTiajor 
viewpoints. One group insisted (hat the educational 
system's only responsibility is to help students 
acquire desirable skills and knowledge in basic subject 
matter. Another group argued that, in addition 
to this, the edncaiionai system should be held 
ffesponsible for how well students perforin after 
graduation in such ciucial roles as wage earner, 
citizen, consumer. There also wus strong support 
for the idea that schools should be held accountable 
for the extent to wliich studenls exhibit socially 
desirable attitudes. 

Evaluating schools on the hash of liliimnte impact. 
Although the legislature took no action in 1971, a 
growing segment of the populdtioii seems to be 
looking tot ways to cv \luale schools in tern^s of 
their impact on social conditions, as well iis in terms 
of student academic achievement. 

Making needed program changes to aclikve socially 
desirable outcomes, A series of interviews conducted 
for the department by Ihe University of Oregon 
revealed that ntost people are willing to admit 
that schools do not l)ave sole responsibility for 
such things as student attitudes and performance 
in ad\jlt roles, but they do behcve the educational 
system should be cor erned with some type of 
impact analysis that would indicate the nature of 
educational changes needed when it becomes evident 
that long-term progress toward societal goals is 
unsatisfactory. 



Revising goals, The Stale Board of [education is in 
the process of revising its statewide goals for ele- 
mentary and secondary education to focus on a 
new concept: preparing students for ''life roles" as 
learners, producers, consumers, citizens, individuals, 
and faniily members. Because goals cstsi in this 
model do not speak directly to the skills or knowledge 
acquired through study in speciHc subject areas 
or disciplines, new evaluation strategies are needed. 



Assessing prf^esi towards goals, The boditd is 
conunitted to building a method for assessing 
progress toward thjpse 'life rolcT goals for the 
purpose, of public and legislative^ reporting. It is 
obvioiis that the board cam^»[/ely solely on 
student performance assessmenFTr^rmati^n gained 
through tne iradition-^l tests of reading, mathematics, 
and other basic subject matter. \ ; 

Revising' apriority needs to targe! resources. The 
board aJ>o?}s in the process of revising its staten^ents 



of priority needs and prj 
Thfese, statements will ser 



^acconiplishmcnts. 
s short-term objectives 



for thcMargetlng of department resources over a 
two- Yo four-year period, but they also speak to the 
outcomes that such efforts are designed to influence 
or achieve. 

Developing, ah evaluatiofi program. The departnieni 
needs tQ develop an evaluation program for these 
proposed a^con>plishmcnts which takes intp account 
the assessment of student performance as well as 
an analysis of other descriptors, inch as the degree 
to which schools jiave installed* certain instructional 
and management processes* the* increasedn stu^^^nt 
enroHment in desired j^jog^iams, and so fqi^h 



Like most states, C)regon*s Department of l-ducation 
also has been faced with the problem of limited 
financial and personnel resources. Knowing that the 
creation of adequate evaluation and student assessment 
programs for the areas outlined above w^ould require 
long-term development, the department has begun 
searching for methods of meeting the need for inuncdiale 
information on progress towards the rv vised goals and 
priority needs. This search is based on the assumption 
that the department should be concerned with informa- 
tion which speaks to the ultimate impact of the 
educational system as well as information providing 
more direct evidence of the outcomes of local and state 
efforts. 

Several aspects of the search have been completed. 
One of the first steps was an inventory of the program 
evaluation and student assessment models being used 
througliout the country. A second step was (he design of 
a total state^lcvel planning strategy which bencntcd 
from input from locally available resources as well as 
one of the regional laboratories. A third step was a 
review of educational and social science (itcralure to 
identify techniques that used statistical data already 
extant in state or national agencies as a method of 
impact analysis. 
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The Concept 



From these efforts, consensus was reached on two 
points: 

The department would use the word '*assessnient" 
to describe a comprehensive effort to gather infof- 
mation on the status of progress toward desired 
goals and objectives for the purpose of state-level 
decision making. Within this context, the assessment 
of student performance became only one of severaJ 
potential sources of information. 

Tlie deparlnient would focus on the technique of 
using "indicators'* as a method of collecting and 
reporting the assessn^ent information. 

For the purposes of this study, the term ^'indicator** 
is being defined as a descriptor, in quantifiable terms, of 
the status at a specified p^mt in time of a significant 
condition or variable which provides evidence useful for 
an analysis of progress toward a goal or objective. 

It should be recognized that: 

(1) [ndicators do not describe the desirability or 
quality of the progress reported. Such judg- 
ments will rest with state-level decision makers 
:nd ultimately with the population as a whole.^ 

(2) In order for an indicator to show progress (or 
lack of progress), it nuist be stated in |uch a 
way that it lcr\ds itself to comparison with 
some earlier period. 

(.V) Tiiere is no provable relationship between the 
variables described in specific indicators and 
goals or objectives. For exanjple, we have little 
proof of direct causal relationship between 
dollars expended per student and actual student 
performance. However, decisions are constantly 
being made on this bnsis. Therefore, it seems 
advisable to establish a system for screening 
indicators to assure that the data used as a 
basis for decision making is the best available. 

Additional qualifications will be discussed in later 
chapters. 



Chapter n 

INDICATORS: DEFINITIONS AND SELECTION CRITERIA 



^indicator" is nol a new term that jieeds to*be 
added to the vocabulary of most educators-. It has been 
used for a number of years in the fields of business, 
economics, and social resear'ch. What may be new to 
educators is the iise of the term in association with 
assessment. Therefore, there is a need to clarify its 
definition and identify acceptable criteria for its selec- 
tion and use. Oregon's project has made an effort to do 
both of these things. 

For the purpose of this study, '^indicator*' is defined 

as: 

A descriptor, in quantifiable terms, of the status 
at a specitled point in time of a significant condi- 
tion or variable which provides evidence useful 
for an analysis of progress toward a goal or 
objective. 

Three important elements appear in the definition: 

(1) The expression is quantifiable-data does exist, 
or can be collected, to show *'How much*' of 
the indicator exists. - 

(2) The condition or variable that is described has, 
by general agreement > a relationship to the 
goal with which it is associated. 

(3) The measurement is associated with a point in 
time. 

^To illusliate, an indicator which contains these 
t|iree elements is: 

* The number of hi^h school seniors who did volunteer 
0) 

' " (2)' 

school year. 

To be of greatest use in assessment, indicators 
should be: 

(1) Related to agreed upon goals. 

(2) Derived from reliable and valid data. 

(3) Derived from data that will continue to be 
collected so that comparisons over time may 
be r7iadc. 

(4) Derived from data for which the measurement 
techniques have stabihty oveV lime. 

It is important to recognize the significance of (I) 
above. A specific set of d^Jta, or information, does not 
become an indicator until its relationship lo an educa- 
tional goal is established. 



The criteria for acceptance of an indicator may 
change depending upon desired use. If it is desirable to 
have a **one'Shot" assessment, criteria (2) and (3) would 
not be applicable. Indicators used to predict the future 
rather than report current status may need to meet other. 
crileria..J*'or Oregon's purposes, indicators will be used 
to report current status and to compare current with 
past status. They will be classified according to their 
uses, as follows: 

An input indicator describes a condition or variable 
over which the school has some control and which 
affects the school's ability to achieve an instructional, 
management, or support goal. Examples are: 

Teacher-pupil ratio 

Characteristics of teachers 

Quantity or quality of facilities or equipment 

A context indicator describes a condition or variable 
over which the school has little or no control. It 
affects the school's ability to achieve an instructional, 
management, or support goal. Examples are: 

Socioeconomic background of students 

Ability of students 

Availability of economic resources 

A performance indicator describes a measurable or 
observable behavior or variable used to determine 
program effectiveness or efficiency. Data may con- 
cern' (a) student performance scores, or (b) a 
program variable such as instructional process or 
availability of learning experiences. Examples are: 

Student ees( results 
Observable behavior 

Number of students completing graduation 
fiquirements 

Number of courses using individualized instruc- 
tion 

Number of courses offered 

Number of students who enroll in two- or four- 
year institutions upon graduation 

Number of learning situations outside of the 
school that are available to students. 

A societal indicator describes a measurable aspect of 
a social condition affected to some degree by 
education. Examples are: 

Number of arrests for delinquency 
Suicide rate for young adults * 
Incidences of drug abuse by young aduhs 
Hmploynient rate of recent graduates 
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Chapter HI 

USES OF INDICATORS WITHIN OREGON 



Assessment of Stafewide Goals 

A recent paper produced for the Cooperative 
Accountability Project suggests that progress toward Mhe 
more idealized educational goals (such as '^appreciation 
of democratic society**) can be accomplished by 
"measuring an array of school and community variables 
which correlate with our conception of a goal/'^ This 
lends support to the notion ;hat quantified variables, 
expressed as indicators, can be used as inforniaiion for 
analyzing the degree of p/ogress, or lack of progress, 
toward goals. 

In another reference, Nottingham proposes a model 
for change in which indicators are identified for each 



educational goal."- In Nottingham's model, indicators 
for the broad goals are statements in behavioral terms. 
These statements are then translated into behavioral or 
performance objectives, 

Tlie approach under design in Oregon varies slightly 
from these two concepts. 

As noted earlier in this report, the Oregon Board of 
Education is in the final stages of revising Its statewide 
goals for elementary and secondary education. Once 
established, these goals are expected to renVain in force 
at least until 1983. 

At the present time, the board is considering six 
goals stated in terms of six life roles with which each 



OREGON GOALS FOR ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY EDUCATION* 

salable skills. 



Responsibility for the growth and development of 
each Oregon student is shared by the community, the 
school, the family, and the individnal student. The 
purpose of schooling is to provide, in an organized way, 
the knowledge and skills the person needs to perform 
effectively in the essential roles of a free society. 

Hach school district is primarily responsible for 
developing intellectual and manual skills and for sharing 
with paretits, churches, and other institutions responsi- 
bility t^or the balance of each perspn*s education. 

Tlie goals of education are determined by individual 
student needs as identified by each school district and its * 
community. To guide the schools in setting district 
goals, the Oregon Board of Education establishes state- 
wide goals for elementary and secondary education 
related to six life roles. 

Goals for Which Schools Have 
Primary Responsibility 

( I ) In preparation for the role o( learner: 

Each individual will master the basic skills of 
reading, writing, speaking, listening, compulation, 
and problem-snlving; will become aware of the ideas 
and processes of science; and will accept learning as 
a litelong endeavor in self-development for work 
and leisure. 

( 2) In prcparatjon for the role o( producer: 

Ifach individual will learn of the world of work, 
learn to identify personal talents and interests, icarn 
to make appropriate career choices, and develop 

* Adopted tor «kvond read ing h> (he Oregon Hoard of f ducation 
on AiJuusT 8. 1 



(3) In preparation for the role o( citizen: 

l:ach individual will learn of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of citizens of the community, state and 
nation; learn to interact with people of different 
cultures, races, generations, and life styles; and 
learn to act responsibly on the streets and higli- 
ways and toward the environment. 

(4) In preparation for the role o( consumer: 

Hach individual will acquire the knowledge and 
develop skills relating to the management of per- 
sonal resources in order to more successfully pro- 
vide for personal and family security and meet 
obligations to self, family, and society. 

Goals for Which Schools Share 
Responsibility with Parents and Communities 

(5) In preparation for the role of an individual: 

Fach individual will develop awareness as a self- 
directed person; acquire the knowledge to achieve 
and maintain mental and physical health; and 
develop the capacity to enrich life througti associ- 
ation with the arts and humanities, 

(6) In preparation for the role o{ famiiy member: 

Hach individual will learn of xhc rights and respon- 
sibilities of family members and liow to strengthen 
and enjoy family life. 



Colorado Depaitmenl of Fducjtion, Cooperative AccountubiUly 
Project. Potential IttJiccs of t'iiucadonal Quality in Colorado, 
the i>epart rueru, Denver. 1972. 



Jayen Nottingham, "Commiunent to Accountability-A Case 
Study Jourtial of Secondary t:dncouofi, January 1971. 
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student must be prepared to cope. The board has 
identified four :of these goals as being the ^'primary 
responsibility*' of schools and has said schools "share 
responsibility" for the remaining two with parents, 
churches, and other institutions. Because the content of 
these proposed ^oals is a major reason for the antici- 
pated use of indicators in Oregon, (hey are reprinted 
in full on the previous page. 

While the fina} version of these statements will not 
be adopted until January of 1974, the language is not 
expected to vary substantially. 

Concurrent with review of these goals, the depart- 
ment is building a matrix to select either performance or 
societal indicators which relate to key concepts ex- 
pressed in each goal. The finished matrix may have a 
number of indicators for each concept, but for the 
purposes of illustration, these have been limited to some 
representative examples in Table I. 



Because the new statewide goals are not scheduled 
for another re.ision until the early 1980s, the depart- 
ment intends to monitor the selected indicators over a 
ten-year period and to make annual or biennial reports 
on the trends establislied by (he indicators. 

The priniao' audiences for such reports will be the 
Oregon legislature and the general public. However, 
several strategies also are being considered for meeting 
with school district personnel to discuss the possible 
implications of the reports and to analyze changes in 
state-level policies (such as minimun\ requirements for 
graduation) which may be appropriate. 

Several assumptions will dictate the final reporting 
procedures and format chosen: 

{!) The department intends to stress the fact that 
goals, by their ver>' definition, cannot ever be 
fully achieved. The purpose of the periodic 



Table {: Suggested Indicators for Selected Concepts 
In Proposed State Goa\s 



Goal 
Producer 



Concept 

Making appropriate 
career choices 



Consumer 



Management of per- 
sonal resources 



Performance Indicator 

Number of students enrolled in special 
career awareness or career exploration pro- 
grams in Oregon. 

Source: Annual Summary of Exemplary 
Projects in Vocational Education, State 
Department of Education. 

Percentage of students tested that are able to 
demonstrate ability to balance a checkbook. 



Source: Test item on statewide assessment 
of student performance in personal finance, 
Stale Department of Education.* 



Societal Indicator 



Population 16-21 not in school, 
unemployed, and not in the labor 
force. 

Source: Annua! Report. CAMPS 
Manpower IJata, Go\cinoi's Com- 
mission on Manpower. 

Number of consumer problems 
handled by Legal Aid by types: 
sales contracts, garnishnient, and 
bankruptcy, 

So\ircc: Community S^nkc Project 
Annua! Report, Community Action 
Agency, Portland. 



♦Oregon's pUns for statewide assessment of student performance arc still in the developniental phase, so indicators of this type are not 
widely available. At this lime, however, certain types of applied performance test items are planned for early implementation, and the 
actual indicators to be selected from among these will be chosen as soon as the tests are finalved. 



At the same time» the department is experimenting 
with the identification of input and context indicators 
for each goal and its related concepts. A decision has not 
yet been made on whether such indicators actually will 
be included in the Tinal plans. 



reporting of indicators, therefore, is to see if 
any progress toward goal achievement is being 
nude and to identil'y areas of potential strength 
or weakness in the educational system as a 
whole. 
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(2) The indicators themselves will not be phrased in 
a way that infers evaluative judgment of the 
significance of the data reported. If analyses, 
interpretations, or opinions are included in the 
reports, these will, of course, be identified as 
such. 

(3) If input and co^Kext indicators are publicly 
reported, they probably will be used to demon- 
strate relationships between such indicators and 
petformance or societal indicators. These rela- 
tionships may be described as explanatory 
factors which mltlgatie for or against progress 
toward a goal: 

(4) The reports will place a heav>' emphasis on the 
fact that the educational system cannot be held 
solely responsible for trends (desirable or other- 
wise) evidenced by the societal indicators. Not 
only have (he goals themselves been phrased to 
establiili differing levels of accountability for 
schools, but the scparjlion of performafice 
indicators from societal indicators a^so is ex- 
pected to make this point. 

Assessment of State-Level Priority Needs and Proposed 
Accomplishments 

In Oregon, the concept of priori!) needs is used as a 
way of tdeniifyii g special problem areas in elementary 
and secondary education which should receive attention 
over a two- to four-year period. In each priority need 
area, the department has established proposed nccon;- 
plishmcnts whicli are used as targets. They will aid in 
allocation of departmental resources for assisting local 
school districts to achieve desired capabilities. 

Tach pri>posed accomplishment identifies: 

(1) The spccHlc effort that will be made by the 
department (e.g., providing in-service training, 
developing curi;culum materials). 

{2) The capability which local districts should 
acquire as a result of tiie activity. 

(3) The degree to which all or a specified number 
of districts should be able to demor\strate the 
desired capability. 

(4) A lime limit. 

(5) What the impact on students should be when 
district j.Krsonnel acquire the specified capabil- 
ity. 

lixamples of proposed accomplishments can be found 
in Table 11 on page 7. 

The sequence of events which leads to the identifi- 
cation of priority needs and proposed accomplishments 
follows: 



♦State goals established 



Statewide assessment conducted 



Areas of weakness or special concern identified 



Concerns prioritized and reviewed 



*A list of formal priority needs established 



♦Proposed accomplishments adopted for each of 
the priority needs 



\ViiiIe a variety of audiences and influences con- 
tribute to decisions made at each step of this model, 
only those steps marked with an asterisk require formal 
hearings and legal adoption by the Oregon Board of 
Education. Priority needs and proposed accompHsh- 
ments are identified for both instructional and manage- 
rial areas. 

Tliis yeai, the statement of priority needs and 
proposed accomplishments also is undergoing revision In 
Oregon, (t is scheduled for adoption by the board in 
December of 1073. 

At the present time, the department is concen- 
trating on the identification of perfonmfice indicators 
for each of the proposed accomplishments. These 
include: 

( 1 ) Indicators of department progress toward carry- 
ing out specified activities. 

(2) Indicators of the degree to which proposed 
accomplishments and projected activities pro- 
duce a desired affect on students and schools. 

The department indicators will be drawn primarily 
from the periodic progress reports filed by each depart- 
ment program (a process required under state budgetary 
regulations) and will be used for internal decision 
making by the agency's managers. Details on the use of 
indicators in this context will be available in the final 
report on Oregon's participation in a U.S. Office of 
Hducation-financed experiment with Management Infor- 
mation Systems.-^ 



3 

Alab.ima State l>epartment of Kducation,Administering Agency, 
"Three-state Management Infotmotion Syj^tcms ?)evelopment 
Piojef:!/* funded by TiUe V, Section 505, Klementary and 
Secotfdary Education Act of 1965 (P,L. 89-10, as amended). 
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Table 11: Suggei>ted Indicators for Two Priority Needs 
and Proposed Accomplishments* 



Priority Need 



IVoposed y\ccojTiplisIinieJit 



Performance Indicator 



I n c r eas e Oppo r l u n u ie s 
for the Development of 
Reading Skills 



Develop ami implement by July 1, 1^)77, a 
statewide plan to ii^siire tliai all local school 
districts will organize reading programs so 
thai all students will have the opporUmity 
for insiriiction necessary to cope with their 
eiiv iroTiinenl. 



Percentage ol students tested demonstrating 
specified ''survival levef* reading skills at the 
fourth-grade level. 

Source: Test item on Statewide Assessment 
of Student Performance, State Department 
of liducalion 



Fniph:isi/e the Foiirlh 
"R.'* Respoiislbdily 



V;didate and dissenunatc exemplary projects 
which Inive organized out-of-scliool and 
school-f elated programs to insure that 40 
percent of the distriits shall liave students 
participating in civic affairs, service organi/a- 
tions, social work, or local government bv 

^ I he board aprrcnvd a revised lis! ot priority luals for second reading ut its njccting of August 8, 1973. Proposed accomplishnients for ouch 
need are in the process of heiiii: drafted and rev icsved In depart tnent staff- 1 he examples cited licrc ure not in final form. 



Number of districts sponsoring student occu- 
pationai service clubs. 

Sourcc: vl^i/Hw/ Report on Career Eduration, 
Slate Department of [:ducation 



i'xamples of the types of pertorniancc indicators 
that could be used to assess the impact of proposed 
accomplishments ou students and scl\ools are provided 
by Table !i; 

A department task force lias identified apprnx- 
iniately 45 proposed accomplishiiients for the ten areas 
of priority need now under review. Because of liie 
number of items involved, a decision is still pending on 
whether input, context: '^w.l indicators jlso 

will be identified for each accomplishment. 

Information concerning statewide progress toward 
accomplishments in priority need areas will be reported 
every years in the department's formal Biennial 
ReihV't, This docunienl is required by statute and is 
submitted at the opening of eacli legislative session. A 
unnhreport. citing highhgius of the original docmncnl, is 
prepared lor getieral distribuiion throughoui the slate. 

Sojiie Evidence of Acceptance 

The Biennial Report issued in early l^^72 was the 
first attempt made by the departnieiu to use indicators 
as a way of assessing progress toward (lie proposed 
accomplishments estabhshed iti Although the 

department's data bank of indicators was still in its early 
stages (and the series of classifications described here 
had nor yet been developed), the report was received 
with considerable enthusiasm by many legislators. This 
reception indicates that public policymakers will be 
appreciative of agency effcris to provide factual dal i ofi 
which evaluative judgnients can be based. The desir- 



ability of having such information was a major factor in 
the legislature's decision to provide state-level revenue to 
lielp launch the first phase of a statewide assessnienl of 
siudenl performance. 

Some Possible Variations and Dangers 

Oregon's educational leaders recognize that mucli 
remains to be done betore the concept of indicators is 
fully defined and their use established as a regular pan 
of the stale's assessment process. Some additional 
observations may be .valuable to other states interested 
in exploring tfiis approach. 

The use of indicators increases the need for 
preparing vvcll-v^rit ten state-level objectives. Not only 
does this call for the investment of additional stalT and 
time, it also increases the degree to whicii the dcjiart- 
ment's effetrts can be fudged by oiliers/ln view of this, 
it is extremely important that an agency carefully dis- 
tinguish the degree of responsibility it can realistically and 
politically assume when establishing proposed ouicomes. 
Tor example, if a slate department or school district 
infers that it can be held prinjarily responsible tor such 
factors as the incidence of vcneral disea^;e in schoohage 
youth, or tfie unemployment rate of young adults, it is 
facing serious trouble. This is one reason why Oregon 
has chosen to make a clear distinction between t\w per- 
fonmnce and societal indicator. 

DepaTtments of education slumhl caution their 
spokesmen about the dangers of n>akifig unsiibstatitialed 
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claims for (he significance o] a trend established ihrougfi 
indicators. A decline in the number of students graduat- 
ing from high school may not necessarily be a calanuty. 
Several factors, including a decline in twelfth-grade 
enrollment or the availability of alternative educational 
modes, may be the real reasons for such a decline. 
Deparlmeius may wish to consider designing analytical 
studies to probe» .in depth, the reasons behind certain 
significant trends. 

State departments wilt want to assure that the 
statistical basis for an indicator remains valid over time. 
For example, an increase in the number of students 
tailing entrance examinations to college may be signif- 
icant only if the same percentage of eligible students 
continue to take the exams and if these students 
come from the same type of socioeconomic back- 
groimd. A change ill any of these variables will throw 
doubt on the validity of such an indicator when it is 
compared against earlier reports. 

The use of indicators is extremely flexible. It can 
be modified in a number of ways to meet the unique 
evaluative needs of a particular state. Colorado, for 
example, has been experimenting with the idea of 
"indicators of quality."^ The primary difference 
between Colorado and Oregon strategies is that Colorado 
prefers to identify an acceptable performance level in 
each indicator, Oregon, on the other liand, establishes its 
desired performance level in the language of the pro- 
posed accomplish n^en I. In addition, indicators may 
provide a new way to report statewide student testing 
data to the public. 

For public reports, slates with limited assessment 
budgets may choose to analyze and report results of 
only those test items that indicate student progress 
toward acquiring compclencies in special skill areas such 
as reading and computation. This approach has been 
used by the National Assessment of F.ducation Project m 
its press releases and in publications aitned at a general 
audience. 

Slates can classify indicators in several ways. Such 
classification really v^nly becomes nwaningful when the 
indicator is assigned to a specific goal or objective. For 
example, the percentage of juvenile arrests for drug 
abuse may be classified as an. input indicator in tlie 
context of a goal which speaks to the ^'maintenance of a 
"healthy body." But it nuy becon\e a pertorn>ance 
indicator tor an objective concerned with the establish- 
mem of effeclive drug education programs. 



Indicators can be used by local districts for purposes 
of student performance measurement and program 
evaluation (particularly districts with limited budgets). 
For example, Oregon's new high school graduation 
standards require districts to identify the miniinum 
competencies young people must have when they leave 
high school in order to assume their *'life roles" with 
confidence and some assurance of performing success- 
fully. Not only must districts identify minimum 
competencies and include them in their curricula as 
program and course goals, they also are required to 
estab\ish performance indicators (such as '*Tole playing*' 
behaviors) they will accept as evidence that a student has 
achieved these competencies. 



C<«loraiio Department of Fduviition. Potential indUrs, 
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Chapter I y 

I llli SI:/VRCH FOR INDICATORS IN OREGON 



Although the Oregon State DcparimciU ofl'ducallon 
hasgalhered and publisftcd intorrnation about ilic orgajjl- 
zatioiial, Htuirjcial, and oporatiotud aspects of the public 
school system for jnany years, m 1^72 a search was 
milialed tor sources of other types of data that cotild be 
used as indicators of educational progress. The -"fst effort 
was to locate and classify all data collected by pro^ran^s 
within the department. The second effort was a prelimi- 
nary survey of other agencies to ob!ain data that could 
be used in the 1971-73 Hiainial Report to indicate 
progress toward accoitiplishing board priorities. 

i.ato in 1972, the department se! out to identify all 
data (collected within the slate by other state agencies) 
that might be used js societal indicators of educationai 
outcomes. This search produced the data and source 
information tound in Appendix L The search also 
produced some practical experiences iti conducting a 
search and writing indicator statements. A description of 
those experiences should be helpful to those who want 
to use these cataloged indicators as a starting point for 
determining the existence of these and other data 
so\irccs in their own locales. 



Procedures for Search of 
State Agencies 



Step 2: Analysis of the Feasibility Study 

I'rom the feasibility study, son^e operati(»nal needs 
were ideittified for u major indicator search: 

(1) The need to be specillc in the definition of an 
indicator: to state, in precise terms, the types 
of irjformation sought. 

(2) The iieed to be inclusive: to search within a 
wide range of agencies and not restrict the 
search to sources of data that appeared to have 
a reference to children or education; to search 
for publications t(|at jnay not 'make exchisive 
use of original data but do report data in 
comparative ways useful to educators. 

L^) llie need to n^ake an intensive search including 
personal visits to agencies with the intent of 
bringing back copies of agejicy publications and 
reports. 

(4) The need to make a concerted effort. With a 
large number of agency visits to be made, a 
significant nunUxr of department staff needed 
to be involved in the search. 



Step I: A Feasibility Study 

Tlie services of a luiivcrsity .laff member were 
contracted for a short-terjn (two-month) study to 
delermitw tlie feasibility of surveying state agencies for 
indicator materials. This study produced few indicators, 
but it did produce guidelines tor a more extensive search 
lobe conducted by State DepartmeiU of Uducatiou staff. 
A survey was conducted by one person who visited 
each agency ami asked essentially the same question: 
'*What data, statistics, reports, or surveys does your 
agency or office collect, compile, or otherwise organize 
which may have relevance for describing or assessing 
education at the state, county, or district level in Oregon 
or for describing pupil characteristics or post^school 
behaviors?" Though the question and subsequent 
interviewer elaborations were intended to assure agency 
personnel that the survey was not looking tor data on 
student academic achievement, (he most coniman re- 
sponse was, "We don't have data that could be used for 
assessing education.'' ft became obvious that, in order to 
obtain the information needed, it would be necessary to 
foriindate nuue probing qtiestiinis and attempt to 
identity the person in each agency most likely to know 
about data available. 



Step 3: Developing Specific Cotjcepts 

In order to assure specificity, the Planning, Develop- 
ment atid Rvaluation Division studied several current 
developments in usage of indicators and prepared tlie 
operational concepts and defmitions. These were set 
forth in Cliaptcr II and are sutiimarized again here: 

(1) Itidicators are not statements of measurement 
against a standard. Rather, indicators describe a 
fact at one point in time. ''Sources of Data tor 
Indicators/* page 17, includes information 
about the source of each indicator, how often it 
is reported, and the manner in which it is 

. reported. No data is used that is not collected 
over a period of time. 

(2) Four types of indicators are defined in terms of 
use. Input and context indicators include the 
type of data that describes the "raw materials" 
of the educational program: money, teachers, 
community interest, student abilities, and 
socioeconomic hackgroimds. rerfonnuncc indi- 
cators include the type of d jta that describes 
the rather inunediate results of an educational 
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pw^fiww, Sncictdl Indicators include the type of 
data thai measures tlic loug-ierin results of ;in 
educational program that has had an impact 
upon social conditions. 

Step 4: Developing a Survey Organi/arion 

With a better understanding of tlie specific kinds of 
information needed, an in-depth search of state agencies 
was organized. F\nirteen state agencies were selected for 
the survey because of the probability that these agencies 
collecicd pertiiieni Jala, irveniually. this number 
expanded to 47 divisions of 17 slate agencies.) Fourteen 
education deparinieni staff members interviewed repre- 
sentatives of these state agencies. Wfjcnever possible, 
interviewers were selected on the basis of prior dealings 
with the fieoplo to he interviewed. 

!n addition to the 14 interviewers, two siatT 
members screened agency data and wrote indicator 
statements. 

Step 5: Constructing Survey Forms 

Two l\>rms were devised, one tor use by agency 
interviewers (Form A) and one for use by indicator 
writers (Forni U).^ 

r-orm A is useful only when agency publications are 
not collected. The prin>ary objective is to determine 
whether specific data iscoUccled periodically and thus is 
subject to comparison over time. 

Form (after several minor revisions) proved a 
useful tool for recording the iiidicator statement, its 
source, and other necessary infornntioiK This informa- 
tion could be more precise if the length of time during 
winch data has been collected in tjie same manner were 
incUided. The agency designation should be detailed 
enough to ahow anyone to get to the same source of the 
data mentioned in tlie indicator statement. 

Step 6: Hriefing Sessions for Interviewers 

lirlefing sessunis were held for the intervic^ving staff 
to iiitroduce the prrijcci ;jnd to assure a similarity in 
inleiview pioccdurcs. llie biiefing sessi(His covered the 
t\i|lo\wng topics: 

(1) Oregon's comrinttnent to (he Cooperative Ac- 
conn tahih I > Pri>iect study. 

(2) Dellnitions and types ot indicators. 



**( unns A jiuf H arc fVujiuI in Apponifixes 2 and }. 



(3) lite department's conmiitment to developing 
and using indicators as a part of state 
:issessment. 

(4) Pr^vedures for contacting agencies: what to ask 
and what to bring away. 

(5) Professional recommendations for the selection 
of data as possible indicators. 

(6) A timetable. 

StalT interviewers were especially cautioned against 
asking agency contact persons whether or not they had 
data that could be used as educational indicators. Il^was 
suggested that references to "educational indicators" be 
avoided and that emphasis be placed on a search for 
regularly collected data that may be used to describe 
factors such as social problems, the community, (he 
economy, or the environment. 

Interviewers were encouraged to seek the expertise 
of several people within an agency and to probe for data 
that might be collectcci by the agency but not reported 
in the usual agency publications. 

Briefing sessions lasted between one and two hours, 
and at least half of the time was spent on questions and 
discussion. Interviewers were asked to complete agency 
visits and return agency publications and reports within 
two weeks. They Were asked to scan each publication 
and Hag data that appeared useful. 



Step 7: Agency Interviews 

A majority of initial interviews were held in the first 
week. However, most interviews uncovered other data 
sources (and other personnel to be visited) in the same 
or tnicither agency. 

Initial contact, in most cases, was made with an 
acquaintance in the agency, regardless of position. These 
interviews lusted less than an hour, but it was not 
unusual to find one interview leading to several more. 

Step S: Writing hidicalor Statemenis 

A great deal of material was screened. OiK^-of-a-kiiid 
surveyr, were discarded, but considerable time was spent 
tracing data used in one publicatif^n and referenced to 
aiunher source by an inaccurate or incomplete citation. 
Much of the data repented could be traced to the \91Q 
census. 

l-orm n was used for reporting indicator statements. 
After the agency docimients were screened and indicator 
statements wiitlen, the torms were examined to elim- 
inate duplications, incompleteness, or inaccuracies. 
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Step 9: Using otiwf Indicator Studies 

A nuinbor of studies of indicator use in the general 
field t)f hun);in services have developed over the last 
several vears.^ Hie d.*partnKnirs Kesource Disseruinalion 
Center was asked to searcli for materials pertaining to 
indicators. 

Tfie retrieval process relied t'irst Ufon a manual 
search. Tills involved the use of various educationally 
oriented indexes: Rvsearch in !:ducation, Qirrent Index 
to Journals in iiduafdon, and lulucation /nciex.Thes^ 
indexes are scanned by using selected terms from the 
Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors (e.g., educational ben- 
efits, educational accountability, school responsibility; 
unfortunately no descriptor was similar to '^perform- 
ance indicators''!. Material listed in these indexes was 
obtained from the center or through inter-library loan. 
The center card catalog also vvas cliecked for pertinent 
material. 

The manual search was extended to include a check 
of the VS. Governmait Printir.g Office Monthly Catalog 
for Oft ice of r.ducation and Bureau of Census 
publications. 

The last step was a computer search of HRIC. This 
process involved selections of computer logic and then a 
computer tape run at OTIS (Oregon Total Information 
System) located in Hugene^The results of both searches 
are listed in Appendix 4. 

Some materials, such as Toward a Social Report, 
produced suggestions for indicator data. Other studies, 
such as Vie Quality of Life and indicators of Educa- 
tional Outcome, contained lists of data that were 
checked for duplication of agency material already 
obtained atid then used to guide a search for similar data 
collected in Oregon. \\\\\ov\^\ Indicators of Educatio ml 
Outcome includes some indicators that do not meet the 
department's criteria (e.g., one-of-a-kind surveys), it 
did lead to further probing for data that had not been 
discovered in the agency survey. 

Constraints 

Time has been the prime constraint in this search, 
Most of the interviewing of other agencies was achieved 
in less ihan two months, althougli the search for data 
within the department went on for a longer period of 
time. I:ven with the feasibility sludy, much of this work 



was trial and error. While lime constraints limit this 
report, they do not apply to continued development of 
indicator usage in Oregon. The collection of useful data 
from a number of sources fias been initiated. Now the 
search can be directed toward obtaining greater depth of 
inlormation. Also, the search can be expanded to 
include data collected by private and nonprofit agencies, 

This search has concentrated on data collected 
statewide. However, the experience gained in this project 
shoiild prove helpful to educational planners at the local 
level who want to collect and use local data in decision 
making. 



Hihliographtcal inlormatioti on these studies is provided under 
Selected References in .Appendix 5. 

^l unded as a pilot projeci in 1970 by the National Center for 
FduccHional Comnuinication. t!ie center is concerned with 
retrieval of vjUdatcd infoimation from multiple sources. 
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USli OF INDICATORS liN OTHER SETTINGS 



The nuijor puiposo of this report !s to pre sent one 
method ut* using indicators in lin iisscssmeiit system. 
However, there are \x\m\ other ways to develop atid tise 
indicators as toots in assessment. Foiknving is a summary 
of six cofkvpts developed by other agencies. 



PennsyUitni'i 

Much of the llunking in Oregvni has been intluonced 
by iVn/isylvjniu where ojie of iJie tuore advanced 
educational assessment programs in \\w country is 
under way. Pennsylvania does not use the term "Indica- 
tor/* but a discussion of Pennsx Ivanij's work mny 
chjrify the indicator concept prc^posed it) Oregon. 

IVnnsylvaina educators fociij: on ''conditions" or 
^'variables*' thai cm he used to predict student perform- 
ance. Tlie\ have identified more than 50 potential 
variables classitied ii' three categories, cliaracicrisiics of 
students/ characteristies o\ teachers, and school and 
community characteristics. The purpose is Ui fmd the 
exaOt relevance of each of these condiitoiis to student 
pertbrniance in relation to each of ten goals, [-'or 
cxatiipk\ they have found live conditions that predict 
performance of fifih-grude students in relation to one 
goaL "acliieviiig self-understanding": lather's occupa- 
tion, housing conditions in tlK" commuinty, teacher 
stabiUly. teacher expcticncc. and school subsidy per 
student. 

These conditi(uis, or variables, predicting student 
pettorniauce are c<.unparable to Oregon^ mpxit and 
context elassifieations. 

The Pent^sylvania assessnienl program is concerned 
with relating patterns of sindent perform^ince Ois 
measured b> tests) to CkMiditions that afl'ect such 
pert^Hmance. Resuhs ot these tCNts are comparable to 
Oregon's proposed pcrforfnaiivc indicators. 

The difference between IVnnsylvania's ''conditions'' 
and "variables" and Oregon's input, innicxt. and per- 
fornuvwe iiuiitJtors is primarily in their tise. But 
Oregon proposes a third tyfie ol' indicator derived from 
a class of eonditioi^s or vaiiahles that tuay not be given 
as much attention it\ Peiuisyivania Kodcdil indicat<us. 

New York 

New Vork has developed a ^Vr^ornlance Indicators 
in liducation (P1I-) yiogram'^tor scfiool district use \\\ 
evalualitui. The Pif- nu>de] proposes four types of 
indicators: input factors, (student characteristics at the 



start of the evalitaiioi^), /;r(wyi /;;( ^;/'s(progra!U charac- 
teristics), output faaars (siudetu characteristics at the 
conclusion of the evaluation), and mrrounding condi- 
tioHS (!.»'iu'iv » ity characteristics). 

The intention of the PIH program is *'to estimate 
the difference between (a) the level of output which 
could be expected if the schools' contribution to output 
were not significaitt, and (b) the actual level of the 
schools' output, The difference between the two values 
is taken as an indicator of tlie schools' performance/'^ 

Among the variables used to develop a profile of 
each district are individual student achievement scores; 
gain scores indicating student achievetnent in arithmetic 
from first to third grades; student enrollment data; 
property value per pupil; square miles per pupil; propor- 
tion of Negro and Spanish surnamed Americans among 
students and stalT; expenditures for principals, supervi- 
sory staff, and other instructional staff; instructional 
expenditures; and central adntinisiration expenditures. 
These variables fall prin)arily into Oregon's proposed 
input, anitext, iuid indicator classification. 



Urah 

Utah's appraisal of its education program is based 
on data that is almost exclusively related to students. 
Lftah does go beyond academic achievemenlv however, 
and looks at a range of variables relating to behaviors 
and altitudes ruted by teachers and the students them- 
selves. Ti\ey fall into the domain of Oregon's input and 
performance indicators. 

Two sources of data related to student achievement 
used by Utah-Anjerican College Boards and Armed 
VuMces Qualilying Test scores-would be considered 
societal indicators by Oregon's planners. 

InsdtuJc of Administrative Research 

Tiie Institute of Administrative Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, conducted a study to 
identify variations in a quantified quality criterion that 
could be related to a number of internal classroom 
variables. The study was desigt^ed specifically to assess a 
school's classroom processes on four criteria: individual- 
i/ation, interpersonal regard, group activity^ and 
creativity.^ 



'Slate I'dtication Department, Du* University of the State of 
New York, Vt'u York State Per/or fnancc InJUators in tJuca- 
(ion, 1 97: Report, ^^K University, All>any, 1972. 

^1ndic;Ut)rs of Ou^ilits." I AH Re^canh fiuUcun. Vol. !4, No. 
2, May I9f>7. 
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The 11 ifUCfiiaJ cl:jssi(H)in va/Kibk*s used in the 
study Wine: siibjecl taught; type of classroom teacher; 
style of educational activity; grade level; number of 
adults in the classroom, class size; sex of the teacher; day 
of the week; half of iho period; time of the day; and 
mimber of nonwhitc studoais in the classroom. The 
relationship of some of the above variables to Oregon's 
input and context indicators is readily seen. 



Midwest Research Institute 

T\\e Midwest Research Institute recently published a 
second update of a study done in 1968 titled, ^^^y/^Yy o/ 
Life in the United States.^ ^ The first update was 
subtitled, An Fxcursfon into the iVew Frontier of 
S{HiO'Hconomic Indicators. ^ ^ 



National Center for Educational Statistics 

Two recent publications from NCES have used the 
term '^indicators*' and should be examined by those 
interested in the concept. 

indicators of Educational Outcome, Fall 1972^^ is 
an effort (o break out of the mode of using inputs as 
measures of schooling's success. Fifty-eight different 
educational outcomes have been identified and organ- 
ized in a series of three phases; primary effects, 
secondary effects, and tertiary oi intergenerational 
effects. 

A summary classification of the outputs and exam* 
pies follows. 



The preface of the May. 1973, publication states, 
'*The generally %'cepted national econoniic health indi- 
cator, Cross National Product, often has served as a basis 
for establishing goals and measuring achievement of the 
goals at the policy-making level. But growing attention 
to the social, economic, political and environmental 
health of the motion has led to the quest for other 
indicators which will more adequately roHect the overall 
* health ' of the nation and its citizens' well beingV* 



"Quality of life" has been defined as having nine 
sub-classifications. Hducation is one of them. Ten 
indicators are used to define quality under education: 
percent of males 16 to 21 years old who are not high 
school graduates; percent of persons 25 years old and 
over who completed median school years education; 
ratio of total public elementary and secondary enroll* 
nient to population 5 to 17 years old; ratio of public 
school average daily attendance to enrollment; ratio of 
higlier education enrollment to total population 18 to 
24 years old; percent of population 3 to 34 years old 
enrolled; percent of Selective Service draftees who failed 
mental tests; ratio of higli school graduates to first-time 
college students; ratio of cost-adjusted public school 
expenditures to personal income per capita; and public 
school pupil-teacher ratio. Diese correspond to Oregon's 
performance and societa! indicators. 

It is inieresting to note that only one indicator, 
percentage of draftees passing {or failing) pre-induction 
exam, has appeared in all three of the Quality of Life 
reports. ^ 



Midwesi Research Instilute, Quality of Life in the United 
States, the Institute, Kansas City, 1973. {425 Volkei 

Blvd,> Kansas City, Missouri 64110) 

^ ^Midwest Research Institute, Quality of Life in the United 
States, 1970, "An Excursion into the New Frontier of Socio- 
Economic Indicators," the Institute, Kansas City, 1973, 



U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, hidicators 
of Educational Outcome, Fail 1972, Government Printing Office, 
Washington. D.C.. 1973. 
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Figure 1: Summary Classification of Outputs and Examples 



Phase I. Primary Effects 



I^oduct Consun»ption 



Quantity 



Quality^ 



Investment 



Income 



Employment 



Nimiber of 
students, 
High School 
completions. 
Htc. 



Attitudes 

Attributes 

Aptitudes 

Achievement 

(e.g.. selt^' 

esteem, 

creativity, 

IQ. SAT 

scores) 



Value Added 
runnings 
Added earnings 
Fte. 



School dropouts 
Unemployment 

Rate 
l-tc. 



Phase 2. Secondary Effects 



Investment Feedback 



Consumption Feedback 



Economic 
growth, (e.g. 
years of 
schooling, 
hfctime 
earnings dif- 
ferentials) 



Consumer information 
Consumer efficiency 
Medical care use 
Use of leisure time 
Moral and citizen- 
ship values 
etc. 



Phase 3. Tertiary Effects 



Intergenerational Impacts 



rducalional Motivation of children 



An examination of the 58 outcome indicators 
reveals that some of them would fall into Oregvui's 
context, pcrfomuifU'c, o( socivful chissillcations. 

National AssvssffWfit and Social Indicators. January 
19/\iJ^ is Olio of a series of exploratory eflDrts to 
examine and reptut on educational outcome measure- 
ments. Among the ideas presented is the possible use of 
National Assessment as an educational product index 
(l:PI) that would be applied in the same way as the 



Consumer Price Index (CPi) an index of change over 
time. 

Tlie use of National Asscssmetit exercises as a step 
in developing useful social indicators is an interesting 
subject fur further research. 



'lis. Departniont of fIcLiHh, I ducation and Welfare, Xadonat 
A^sasmcnt and Social InJicalors. Jatiftary i97J. Government 
Printing Omcc» Washington. D.(\, 1973. 
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APPENDIX 1 
SOURCES OF DATA FOR [NDICATORS 



INDICATORS 



NATURE OF DATA 



Department of Education 
Maiui^cim^iU Intonuauon Services, VkU Services Division 



Number oi" students in Oregon schools by race or ethnic 
hackgronnd (Spanish surnanic, Black, Aniericaji Indian. 
Oriental, Russian, Aniilo). 



Number otj segregated schools. 



Number ol' racial and ethnic group school district 
personnel. 

Number of students completing preparation for teaching 
certificate, 1958-71: clenientary* secondary subject, and 
elenientary specially. 

Number of scht)ii)s with high concentration of U>vc- 
income students. 

Number of school district cerlilicated and noncertif- 
icated personnel: position and level (kindergarten, eie* 
menlary, junior higli, senior high). 

Fstiniated total county population, age 4-20. 

Number of school dropouts: percentage per \ear, age 
and se.\ l%3-70, grade and sex 1963-70, reason by sex 
1963-70. 

Average school district budgets, 1967*72: budget item in 
administration, instruction. heaUii services, etc* 

Operating costs by ^ budget category, grades 1-12, 
1970-7 1 , including per pupil costs. 

Private and parochial school enrolhncnt: grade levels, 
average daily ntembership (ADM), teacher full titiie 
equivalent (l'TE).higJi school graduates. 

Projected eiuoHmeni by grade (elementary and second* 
ary) tor school years 1971-72 tlirough 1976<77. 



Average daily membership: grade levels. 



Operating costs per resident :uerage daily membership 
(elementary and secondao-)- 

Number of students: elementary and secondary, grade 
level. 

Projected average daily membersliip by grade for 

]07|.77. 

Number uf public high school graduates by sex. 



By county, grades 10, lU and 12, by total grades, by 
school districts: reported as comparative inforutatlon 
from other sources: reported weekly in Racial and 
Hthnic Siine\\ 

By school and school district; reported ainiually in 
Racial aud Ethnic Sun c)\ 

By coiuity; reported annually m Racial and Ethnic 
Sunew 

By state; reported annually in On\^()fi Teacher Supply 
and Demand. 



By coiini\; reported :inniiu!ly in Basic Statistical Data. 
By county; reported annually in Ihmc Statistical Data. 

By county, reported annually in Iksie Statistical Data. 
By state; reported amiually in Basic Statistical Data. 

By state; reported annually in Basic Statistical Data. 



By county and IntcruKMiate r.ducation District (lI'D); 
reported annually in Basic Statistical Data. 

By county; reported annually in Bam Statistical Data. 



By state; reported annually in Basic Statistical Data. 



By county and school district; r-eportcd annually in Basic 
Statistical Data. 

By type and si/e of school district; rcp»^rtcd anmiall) in 
Basic Statistical Data. 

By county and school district; reported annually in Basic 
Slatistkai Data. 

By stale; rep<Hted annually in Basic Statistical Data. 



By county, school district and school: reported annually 
in Basic Statistkxd Data. . 
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INDICATORS 



NATURE OF DATA 



Departmenl of Education 
Management Information Services, Field Services Division 



\'oies cast in ail school budget elections, with budget 
information. 

Number of public and private high school graduates, 
actual and projected for 1963-77. 

Number of certificaieU personnel leaving positions: 
reasons for leaving. 

Number of teachers per 100 students. 

Number of recipients for free and reduced school lunch 



Community college student enrollment: PTE total 
1961-72; by instructional program, 1964-72. 

Comn^umty college enrollment in vocational courses 
(155 subjects) 1969-72. 

Community college enrollment: lower division, voca- 
tional education, other. 

Number of school bus accidents; type, date, and time. 



Number of school district certificated personnel: sex 
age, and citzenship. 

Number of school district certificated personnel: years 
of teaching experience, subjects taught, hours of college 
credir, degrees earned. 

Number of teacher aides: average hourly salary, sex, age, 
grade level, type of assignment. 

Number of counselors: percentage of assigned counseling 
time. 

Number of school districts with programs for five-year- 
olds. 

Number of five-year-olds in school programs (exchjding 
private kindergartens) hy funding sour^re. 

Number of children in public kindergartens. 



Number ()f special classes for emotionally disturbed: 
number of districts, number of classes, number of 
teachers, number of students, average and per capita 

C(1StS. 



By county and school district; reported annually in Baiic 
Stistical Data. 

By county and state; reported annually in Basic Statisti- 
cal Data, 

By state reported annually in Basic Statistical Data. 



By school district; reported annually in Basic Statistical 
Data, 

By school district; reported annually in Basic Statistical 
IJata. ' 

By community college and state; reported annually in 
Basic Statistical Data. 

By community college; reported annually in Basic 
Statistical Data. 

By community college; reported annually in Basic 
Statistical Data, 

By county and state; reported annually \n Basic Statisti- 
cal Data. 

By school district and state; reported annually in Basic 
Statistical Data. 

By school district and state; reported annually in Basic 
Statistical Data. 



By county; reported annually in Basic Statistical Data, 
By state; reported unn\ially in Basic Statistical Data. 



By school district; reported annually in Basic Statistical 
Data. 

By school district; reported annually in Basic Statistical 
Data. 

By county and school district: reported annually in Basic 
Statistical Data. 

By state; reported annually in Basic Statistical Data. 



ERIC 



INDICATORS 



NATURE OF DATA 



Department of Education 
Management Information Services, Field Services Hivision 



Estiniaied enrollment in junior high school courses: 

Science 

General Science 
Advanced General Science 
ErwironrnerUal Science 

Intermediate Science Curriculum Study Level 3 (Prob- 
ing the Natural World) 
Biology (traditional) 
Special (low level) Biolog>' 
BSCS Biology, Green 
BSCS Biology, Yellow 
BSCS Biology, Blue 
IIS (Ideas & Inv. in Sci.: Bio.) 
1MB (Int. of Man & Biosphere) 
Phys. Science (traditional) 

Intermediate Science Curriculum Study Level 1 (Prob- 

ir.g the Natural World) 

IPS (Intro. Phys. Science) 

Time, Space and Matter 

US (Ideas & Inv. in Sci.: Phys.) 

IME (Int. of Matter* Energy) 

Photography 

Intermediate Science Curriculum Study Level 2 (Prob- 
ing the Natural World) 
Applied Science 
Earth Science 
ESCP (Invest, the Earth) 
Marine Sci. or Oceanography 
Meterolog^ 

lET {Int. of Earth Time) 
Aerospace 
Integrated Science 
Sci. Seminar or Research 
Mini-courses 
f'oreign Languages 
French 
German 
Latin 
Russian 
Spanish 

Health and Physical Education 

Health Education 

Physical Education 
Language Arts 

Language Arts Grade 7 

Language Arts Grade 8 

Language Arts Grade 9 

Joutnalism 

Speech 

Speech and Journalism 
Drama 

Dcvelupniental Reading 
Remedial Reading 
Mini-courses 



By school district; reported annually in Basic Statistical 
Data. 
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NATURE OF DATA 



Department of Education 
^lanagenient Information Services, Field Services Division 



SiK'ial Studies 

Social Studies Grade 7 

Social Studies Grade 8 

Social Studies Grade 9 

World Cultures 

Mini-courses 
Mathenialics 

A (Aritlunetic - Remedial) 

M I (Gr. 7 Mathematics) 

M:(Gr. 8Matlieniatics) 

M3 ( Algebra 1) 

M4 (Geometry) 

X]S\ {Genera! Mathematics) 

MlO (Gr. 7 Adv. Track Pre-Alg.) 

Algebra I 

Mini-courses 

KstiinaJed onfoUmetU in senior high school courses: 



Maihenutics 
Arithmetic 
General Mathematics 
Advanced General Math 
Basic Mathematics 
Algebra 1 

Alg. \ {2-yr. seq., 1st year) 

Alg. I (2-yr. seq.. 2nd year) 
Algebra 2 

Algebra 2 with Trig. 

Plane Geometry 

Solid Geometry 

Plane & Solid Geometry 

Analytical Geometr>' 

TrigontniKtry 

Calculus (Adv. Placement) 

Multi lopic Adv. Malh 

Probability and/or Statistics 

Applied or Tech. Math 

Consumer Math 

Computer Science 

( onipntor Programming 

Mini-courses 
Science 

Genor;il Science 

Advanced General Science 

1 Tivironnjenta) Science 

Intermediate Science Curriculum Study Level 3 (Prob- 
ing the Natural World) 
Uiology (traditional) 
S^kcijI (low level) Biology 
BSCS Bii)Uigy, Green 
BSCS Biology, Yellow 
BSCS Biology. Blue 
2nd Year Biology 



By school district, reported annually in Basic Statistical 
Data.' 
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INDICATORS 



NATURE OF DATA 



Department of Education 
Management Lnformation Services, Field Services Division 



Advanced Placement Biology 

lis ([Jeas & Inv. in SciJ BioL) 

1MB (Int. of Man & Biosphere) 

Physiology 

Microbiology 

Zoology 

Botany 

Anthropology 

Physical Science (tr;iditional) 
fnterniediale Science Curriculum Study Level I (Prob- 
ing the Natural World) 
IPS (Intro. Phys.Sci.) 
PSIl (Phys. Sci.) 
Time, Space, and Matter 
2nd Year Phys. Science 
ns (Ideas hiv. in Sci.: Phys.) 
Practical Arts -J* ' 

Driver liducation ^ * 

classroom, 30 hrs. 

classroom, 45+ hrs, 

ill-car* 6 hrs. 

in-car, 7+ hrs. 

sinuilator, hrs. * 
Physical l-ducation 
Health F.ducalion 
Occupational Related 
Materials & Processes 
tlectricily/CIectronics 
Graphic Communications 
Mechanical Power 
Business Education 
Introductory Typing 
fionie Economics 

Consumer Education (Personal Finance) 
Occu pa t io nal Exploration 
Agriculture 
Health 

Occupational Cruise 
S.U.T.O.E. 
Occupational Preparation 
Agriculture 

Office Education . - 

Child Care Services 
Drafting Occupations 
Graphic Arts Occupations 
Construction Occupations 
Electricity Electronics 
Food Services 
Forest Products 
Health Occupations* 
Industrial Mechanics 
Language Arts 
English I 
English II 
English IJJ 
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INDICATORS 



NATURE OF DATA 



Department of [Education 
Management Information Services, Field Services Division 



l-nglisiilV 

Applied l-ng.: Voc. Knglish 
Applied I'ng.: Ckister Pr6grani 
Applied l:ng.: Film Study 
Applied ling:. Radio and TV 
Applied Fng.: Publications 
Adv. PlaccnKMU Hnglish 
lUunanities 
Journalism 1 
Journalism II 
Speech 1 
Speech H 
Speech III 
Dramatics i ' 
Dramatics il 
Developmental Reading 
Remedial Reading 
Library Science 
Language Study 
Mini-courses 
Social Studies 

U.S. History & Govt. 

U.S. History, Govt., & Mod. Prob. I 

U.S. History, Govt., & Mod. Prob. II 

World History 

World Cultures I 

World Cultures 11 

Modern Problems 

The World Today (Geog.) 

International Relations 

Economics 

Sociology 

Political Science 

Psychology 

intergroup Human Relations 
Mini-courses 



•V/ 



Secretary oi State 
Flections Division 



.Number of voters registered. 

PercetUage of ehgihie registered voters. 

N'unibcr voting u\ aii election 

Number of eligible voters* 

Number of vjites (Ml pollution control bonds. 



By county :uu! sclnuvl disiiict: collected mouthK ; un- 
published. 

By stale: reported annually ii^ Official Abstract (>f IVi/ci 

By state: reporied amuialK in Official Abstract (>/ Votca. 

B\ slate; reported anruially in Official Abstract (^f Votes, 

B> county; reported arnniall> in Official Abstract of 
lotcs. 
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INDICATORS 



NATURE OF DATA 



Teacher Standards and Practices Commission 



Number of school district certillcjteJ jvrsonnet graduat- 
ing from state instituiious. 

Number of teacliers employed in state and out of state 
one year after graduation from state teacher training 
institution, by subject. 

Number of certificated education employees: year of 
certillcation, type of certification. 



By school district; collected aniuially; unpubtislied. 



By state; collected annually: unpublished. 



By state; collected annually; unpublished. 



Executive Dcpariment 
Law Knforceuicnt Council 



Nun^ber of arrests: oftense, age (under 18, 18 and over). 



Crimes reported 1966-71: violent, property. 



Rank of state administrative districts based on the total 
crime index rate (seven major crimes). 



Demographic profiles of the six counties with Over 75 
percent of crime: Multnomah, Lane, Clackamas, \Vasli- 
ington; Polk, Marion; age-cfjme relationsliips. 



By county; reported annually in Unifonn Crinie 
Reporting. 

By slate; reported annually in Oregon's Priorities for 
Criminal Justicc: 1973 Comprehensive Plan. 

By administrative district; reported as comparative infor- 
mation from other sources: reported annually in 
Oregon's Priorities for Criminal Justice: 1973 Compre- 
hensive Plan. 

By county; reported annually in Oregon's Priorities for 
Critninal Justice: 1 9 73 Comprehensive Plan. 



Executive Department 
Personnel Division 



Number of state employees: Oregon high school attend- 
ed, highest grade of education achieved, employing 
agency, job classification, salary range. 



By slate agency; report on file. 



Lducational Coordinating Council 



Percentage of lugh school graduates who continue in 
vocational-technical programs versus acadcniic programs. 

Percentage of high school graduates who followed plans 
made during their scni.or.year in school. 

Percentage of high school graduates continuing their 
education at the post-secondary level. 

Percentage of high school graduates who continued their 
education in Oregon institutions. 



By school district; collected annually; unpublished. 



By school district; collected annually; \mpuMishcd. 



By school district; collected annually; unpubli^^hed. 



By school district; collected annually; unpuhlisluHh 
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NATURE OF DATA 



Deparinient of Knvironniental Qualily 



Perccnluge of cotitiiiiutKmii. 



Percentage of oxygen atul anuninls of pollulants, by 
water sources. 



By couiuy; reporied aunually in Report on Air Quality 
Control Program. 

Uy water system; reported nu>i\thly in \\'atcr QunHty in 
Oregon, 



Oregon State System of Higher Hducarion 
Bureau of Business and liconomic Research 



Assessed valuation of properly, 1%7. 1970, 1971, 
1971 



Fxpendilures of local government (including local 
schools). 



Number of tull-iinie equivalent employees of education. 



Amount of personal income: tax, average income, 
average tax. 



Population: sex, age (under 6, 6-J7, 18-44, a5^4, 65f). 



Amount of property lax levied for school districts: joint 
eleineniary and unilled, union high, county unit, com- 
munity college. 



Number of children in families below the poverty level. 



Population 1960-72. 



Number of people living in urban or rural conditions. 



By county; reported as comparative information from 
other sources; reported annually in Oregon txonomie 
Statistics from Department of Revenue *'Summar>' of 
Assessment Rolls." 

By county; reported as comparative information from 
other sources: reported every ten years in Oregon 
Economic Statistics from Census **Government Finance 

GF71 II sr 

By county; reported as comparative information from 
other sources; reported evern ten years in Oregon 
Economic Statistics from Census *Xonipendiuni of 
Public Employment," 

By county; reported as comparative information from 
other sources; reported biennially in Oregon Eeononiic- 
Statistics, Department of Revenue, Second Biemiiat 
Report 1 9 70-72. 

By county; reported as comparative information from 
other sources; reported every ten years in Oregon 
tconomic Statistics. 

By county; reported as comparative infarmation from 
other sources; reporied annually in Oregon Econonuc 
Statistics from Department of Fvevenue "Sununary of 
Assessment and Tax Roles." 

By county and cities over 2,500; reported every ten 
years in /income and Poverty Data, Cities and Coittides 
of Oregon 

By county; reported as comparative uiformation from 
other sources; reported every ten years m Oregon 
Economic Statistics front Center for Population Re- 
search and Census, 

By county; reported as comparative information t>om 
other sources; reported every ten years in Oregon 
taniomic Statistics. 
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INDICATORS 



NATURE OF DATA 



Number of people by land area, density 1960-70-7: 



Number of business failures, 19S0*7: 



Statistics of farrrrs: land area, number of farms, acres ir\ 
farms, average size, cropland, woodland, amount of 
irrigated land. 

Number of dollars in payrolls, by industr>' )963-71. 



By county; reported as comparative inforniation from 
other sources; reported every ten ye:3rs in Orcgim 
Economic Statistics. 

By Portland and statf*' reported as comparative informa- 
tion from other sources; reported monthly in Oregon 
Economic Statistics from Dun & Bradstreot, Inc. 

By county; reported annually in Oregon Economic 
Statistics from Department of Commerce **Census of 
Agriculture County Data.'* 

By county; reported as comparative information from 
other sources; reported annually m Oregon Economic 
Statistics, 



Department of Human Resources, Children's Services Division 



General population proille: number of native-born 
residents by median school years, nonworkers, women 
v^'orking, men over 65 still workings medr;in income per 
family, families below poverty level. 

Total number of children served by Public and Volun- 
tary Child Welfare agencies and institutions. 

Number of juvenile delinquency commitments to state 
institutions. 



By state; reported ever>' ten years in Vital Statistics. 



By state; collected semi-annually; unpublished. 



By county; collected annually; unpublished. 



Deparnnent of Human Resources, Welfare Division 



Number of persons participating in abundant food and 
food stamp programs. 

Number of persons receiving general assistance aid 
payments (nonmedical). 

Number of persons receiving aid to dependent children 
( a\DC) payments (nonmedical). 



By county; reported annually in Public Welfare in 

Oregon, Volume 36, Number 12. 

By county; reported auimady in l\ibiiv Welfare in 

Oregon, Volume .^6, Nvunber 12, 

By county; reported annually in Pi(bUc Welfare in 

Oregon, Vohimc 36, Number 12. 



Department of Human Resources 
Economic Opportunity Office, Special Programs Division 



Number of juvenile, school case, misdemeanor problems 
handled. 

Number of consumer problems handled by Legal Aid: 
sales contracts, garnishments, wage chums, bankruptcies, 
other. 

Number of fanuly problems handled by Legal Aid: 
divorce and anpulment, separation, nonsupport, custody 
and guardianship, paternity, adoption, other. 



By community action agency; reported quarterly in 
Community Senice Progtafn li-ogress Report, 

By community action, service agency, location; reported 
quarterly in Community Senice JV(fgra>n IVogress 
Report. 

By conmiunity action agency: reported quarterly in 
Camniunity Sen ice hogram hogress Report. 
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INDICATORS 



NATURE OF DATA 



Dep;ulmenl of* Human Resources, MeiUal Health Division 



Total number of admissions including iusi and readmis- 
sions, to comnumily mental health chnics. 



[\y county; reported annually in Community Mental 
Health Clinks. 



Department of Human Resources, Kmploymenl Division 



Bsiimaled peak number ot' migrants found on the 15th 
of the month durii\g the harvest season. 



By county; collected annually; unpublished. 



Department of Human Resources, Health Division 



Rates of venereal disease, 1940-71. 
Number of cases of veiieieal disease, 1 9 / 1 . 
Number of infant deaths. 

Number of neonatal deaths. 

Number of immature births. 

Number of illegitimale births. 

Number of divorces. 

Number of marriages. 



Percentage of ambulance personnel with emergency 
training. 

Number of births, 1930-71. 



Number of live births. 



Number of deaths due to five principal causes with 
percentage of population by age groups (under 1 year, 
1-4, 4-14, 15-24). 

Nuniber of accidental deaths: four leading sources, age 
groups (4 years and under, 5-14, 15-24). 



By slate; reported annually in Vital Statistics. 

By county; reported annually in Vital Statistics. 

By county and state; reported annually in Vital 
Statistics. 

By county and state; reported annually in Vital 
Statistics. 

By county and state; reported annually in Vital 
Statistics. 

By county and state; reported annually in Vita! 
Statistics. 

By county and state; reported annually in Vital 
Statistics. 

By county and state; reported annually in Vital 
Statistics. 

By county; collected annually; unpublished. 



By county and state; reported annually in Vital 
Statistics. 

By county and state; reported annually in Vital 
Statistics. 

By county and state; reported annually in Vital 
Statistics. 



By state; reported annually in Vital Statistics. 



INDICATORS 



NATURE OF DATA 



Department of Human Resources, Health Division 



Number of deaths: five principal causes, percentage of 
population by age groups (under 1 year, 1-4, 5-14, 
15.24). 

County health profile: births, deaths/ abortions, mar- 
riages, divorces, TB, VD, flu/measles, and others, with 
rates. 

Proportion oflive births; birth order of infant, 1950-71. 

Number of maternal deaths and ratio per 100,000 live 
births. 

Number of therapeutic abortions and ratio per 1 ,000 live 
births. 



By county and state; reported annually in Vital 
Statistics. 



By county and administrative district; reported annually 
in Vital Statistics. 



By state; reported annually in Vital Statistics. 

By county and state; reported annually in Vital 
Statistics. 

By county and state; reported annually in Vital 
Statistics. ' 



Department of Human Resources 
Comprehensive Health Planning OtTice, Health Division 



Administrative district (14) profiles: population, per- 
centage of state population, minority group population 
and percentage, urban and rural population numbers and 
percentage with mortality rate, accident mortaHty rate, 
infant mortality rate. 

Administrative district profiles: population, percentage 
of state population, density, minority, urban and rural 
median family income, mortality rates, health man- 
power. 

Family income (average). 



Demographic profile: population-male, female, median 
age, densities, accident, injury, death rate, number of 
medical personnel. 

Number of health professionals needed in Oregon 
communities, by profession. 



By administrative district; reported as comparative infor- 
mation from other ^ sources; reported annually ni 
Comprehensive Facilities Semces Plan, District Profiles. 



By county and administrative district;' reported as 
comparative information from other sources; reported 
annually in Comprehensive Facilities Services Plan. 
District Profiles. 

By county; reported every ten years in Comprehensive 
Emergency Medical Sen^ ice Plan (1^70 Census figures). 

By county; reported as comparative information from 
other sources; reported annually in Comprehensive 
Emergency Medical Senices Plan, 

By county; reported annually in Scarcity of Health 
Professionals. > 



Department of Human Resources 
State Program on Aging, Special Programs Division 



Number of people in various health occupations. 

Number of general socioeconomic factors, service needs, 
and services for the elderly (65+). 

Number of elderly (65+) and total population (1960-70). 



By county; reported in Comprehensive Pacilities Services 
Plan, District Profiles. 

By state administrative district; reported as comparative 
information from other sources; reported annually in 
Vie Elderly Oregoman Today. 

By administrative district; reported as comparative infor* 
mation from other sources; reported every (en years in 
7hc Elderly Oregonian Today. 
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INDICATORS 



NATURE OF DATA 



Departrnenl of Human Resources 
Si.iie Program on Aging, Special Programs Division 



Number of persons paid and total amounts paid by 
employer pension programs. 



By stale; reported as comparative information from 
other sources; reported annually in Ihe Elderly 
Oregonian Today, 



Department of Human Resources 
(jovernor's Manpower Plan Council, Special Program Division 



Population not in school, unemployed, and nol 

in labor force. 

Number of welfare recipierus. 



Number of unemployed and underutilized disadvantaged 
persons averaged over 12 montlis. 

Total number of men 16-24 with less than three years of 
college completed. 



By administrative district; collected annually; tinpub- 
lished. 

By administrative district; collected annually; unpub- 
lished. 

By administrative district; collected annually; unpub- 
lished. 

By administrative district; collected annually; unpub- 
lished. 



Bureau of Labor, Apprenticeship and Training Division 



Nuniber of apprentices being cancelled from the appren- 
ticeship program. 

Number of apprentices completing the apprenticeship 
program. ^ 

Number of apprentices belonging to a minority ethnic 
group. 



By special service district; reported monthly in Bureau 
iMbor, Ncy; Registration Report and Exit Aetion 

By special service district; reported monthly in Bureau 
of Labor, New Regiuratkm Report and Exit Actiofi 

By special service unit; collected semi-annually; unpub- 
lished. 



Bureau of tabor, Wage and }iour Division 



Number of work pertnits issued to minors. 



By state; reported numthly in Bureau of Labor Work, 
Analysis Reix)rt. 



Oregon State Library 



Number of registered hbrary borrow ers. 



By city; reported annually in Direetory of Oregon 
Libraries. 



Liquor Control Commission 



Total number of arrests executed for intoxicated drivers. 



By state; collected annually; unpublished. 
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INDICATORS 



NATURE OF DATA 



Department of Revenue 



iVuniber of elderly persons with no taxable income or 
less than $3,000 of taxable income. 



By address; reported annually in Oregon Department of 
Revenue 



Secretary of State 



Housing information: total value of housing, rural 
housing value, owned housing value, rented housing 
value, six value groups, six rental prices, number of 
vacancies for sale or for rent. 

Percentage of population: male» female, age 1-20, 18-20, 
21-34, 35-44, 45-64, 64+, white, Negro, Indian, other. 



Percentage of population: urban-rural, central cities, 
suburbs of 25,000+, 2,500 lo 24,99^. 1 to 2,499. 



By county census unit and county; reported every ten 
years jn Oregon Enumeration District Summary^ Volume 
B, 



By county census unit and county; reported every ten 
years in Oregon Enumeration District Summary, Voiume 
B. 

By county census unit and county; reported every ten 
years in Oregon Enumeration District Summary, Volume 



National Consumer Finance Association 



Consumer price index compared to average personal 
income. 



By state; reported as comparative information from 
other sources; collected monthly; unpublished. 



U,S. Department of Commerce, Bureau ofCensus 



Percentage of adults (age 25 years and older) with 
eighth grade education or less. 


an 


By state; reported every ten years in General Social and 
Economic Otaracteristics, Oregon 1970 PC( I JCJ9. 


Number of adults without high school education (age 
years and older). 


25 


By county census unit; reported every ten years in 
General Social and Economic Giaracteristics, Oregon 
1970 PC(I)C39. 


Number of persons below poverty income level in 1969 
using public assistance. 


By county census unit; reported every ten years in 
General Social and Economic Omracteristics, Oregon 
1970 PC(l)C39. 


Total number of persons below poverty level. 




By county census unit; reported every ten years in 
General Social and Economic Oxaracteristics, Oregon 
1970 PC(1)C39. 


Number of adults (age 25 and older) with 0-4 years 
education. 


of 


By county census unit; reported every ten years in 
General Social a)id Economic Otaracteristics, Oregon 
1970 PC(i)C39. 
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INDICATORS 



NATURE OF DATA 



Department of Transportation* Or 



Number of drivers involved in accidents age 10 ;ind 
under, 20-24. 

Number of schools with organised safety education 
programs, driver education^ student accident reporting, 
transportation safety programs. 

Number of schools with adult driver education including 
problem driver courses, refresher courses, and special 
driver courses for handicapped. 

Number of schools with programs related to alcohol 
involvement in trafllc accidents. 

Number of traffic violation convictions for ages 15, 16, 
17, 18«I9, 20-:4. 

Percentage of licensed drivers under 25 and 25-J4 years 
of age with percentage involved in all accidents and per- 
centage in fata} accidents. 

Nuruber of vehicle deaths per 100,000 miles driven. 

^ I 

National Sci 



Number of ph.d's in science and technology by 
geographic location of high school attended. 



Number of registered pharmacists: age, sex, education, 
type, and ratio per 10,000 population. 

Number of registered nurses and ratio per 10,000 
population. 

Number of physicians (MD & DO) providing patient care 
and ratio per 10,000 population: 

Number of dentists and ratio of dentisis per 10,000 
population. 



egdn Traffic Safety Conunissicn 



By selected cities; reported annually in Highway Safety 
Program Analysis. 

By selected cities; reported annually in Highway Safety 
Program Analysis 



By selected cities; reported annually in Highway Safety 
Program Analysis. 



By selected cities; reported annually in Highway Safety 
Program Analysis. 

By state; reported annually in Comprehensive Plan, 
By state; reported annually in Comprehensive Plan. 



By state; reported annually in Comprehensive Plan, 



ience Board 



By state; reported every ten years in Science Indicators, 

/ 

Education, and Welfare 



By state and U.S.A.; reported as comparative informa- 
tion from other sources; reported annually in Health 
Manpower US 1965-6 7, Tables 12 J3, 14 J 5, 16. 

By state and U.S.A.; reported as comparative informa- 
tion from other souices; reported annually in Health 
Manpower US 1965-67. 

By county, state, and U.S.A.; reported as comparative 
information from other sources; reported annually in 
Health Manpower US i 965-67, 

By state and U.S.A.; reported as comparative informa- 
tion from other sources; reported annually \u Health 
Manpower US 1965-67, 



Department of Health, 
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INDICATORS 



NATURE OF DATA 



Department of Transportation, Motor Vehicles Division 



Percentage of male drivers and percentage of female 
drivers by number of accidents and number of violations. 

Number of driving accidents and arrests by age (and 
mailing address with special computer run). 



By state; repOited dimually in Oregon's Driving 
Popidation. 

By mailing address; reported annually in Accident ami 
Violation Data for Licensed Drivers, 



APPENDIX 2 

(FORM A) 

Date 

DATA COLLECTION FORM 

Agency name „____ ^ . 

Title of agency publication or report 

For internal use only? ^ For use of other agencies? 

For general public? Other? 

Data collected and reported how often? 

Data collected and reported on what anniversary dates? 

For how many years are past reports available? 

Will data continue to be routinely collected and reported? ^ 

Data is collected on what geographic or population basis (i.e., state, county, county census unit, special service district, special 
target population)?, 



Is the data required by a federal agency or do we have other assurances that most states collect similar data? 
Data reported is: 

L Numbers ^ 

2. Percentages . . 

3« Ratios ; ^ 

4. Averages „ 

5. Other ^ . ^ 

Describe useful data collected by the agency but not reported in a manner most useful to us. 



How caii this data be secured? 



ir cost is involved, haw much * 



ERIC 
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(FORM B) 



CARD CODE FORM 



Source 

Department Division 



Type 

L Input 

2. Performance 

3. Societal 



State Dept. of Education 
Goal 

i 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 



Availability 

1. As reported 

2. Collected, provided upon 
request 

3, Collected, provided al cost 

4, Reported as comparative 

information from other 
sources 



Indicator: 



I\jblication or report: 



Primary source (if any): 



Frequency 

K Rej»ited monthly 

2. Reported annually 

3. Reported biennially 

4. Other 



Demography 

1 . By county census unit 

2. By county 

3. By school district 

4. State 

5. Other 



Data reported as 

1, Number of cases 

2, Percentage of population 

3, Ratio 

4, Average 

5, Other 



APPENDIX 4 



i . 'Thamber of Commerce, Portland 

2. Commerce, Department ot' 

2.1 . Consumer Services Division 

2.2 Safely Division 

3. Consumer Credit Counseling 

4. Hdiication, Department of 



4.[ Compensatory Education, f-lenientary and 
Secondary Education 

4.2 Management Intormation Services, Field Ser- 

vices Division 

4.3 Comnuinily College BusinessServices, Commun- 

ity College mid Career Education Division. 

4.4 Business Systems and Auxiliar>' Services, Field 

Services Division 

4.5 LegjI oiid Accreditation Service?;, Field Services 

Division 

4.6 Student Services and Proprietary Schools, Com- 

munity College and Career Education Division 

4.7 Basic Education, Elementary and Secondary 

Education 

4.8 Special Education, Elementary and Secondary 

Education 

4.9 Planning and Program Evaluation* Planning and 

Evaluation 

4.10 Statewide Assessment, Planning and Evahiation 
4.1! Exemplary Programs, Planning and Evaluation 
4.12 Instructional Technology, Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education 

4J3 Legislative-lnforrnaUon Services, Administration 

4.14 Business Office* Administration 

4.15 Personnel Office, Administration 

4.16 StaffSupporl, Administration 

4.17 School for the Blind, Administration 

4.18 School for the Deaf, Administration 

4.19 Granls-Contracis Review, Adniinistration 

4.20 Career Education and Manpower Training, Com- 

munity Colleges and Career Education 
Division 

4.21 College Transfer AduU-Conlinuing Education 

Community Colleges and Career Education 
Division 

5, Educational Coordinating Council 

6. Environmental Quality, Department of 



SOURCES OF DATA 

7, Executive Department 

7.1 Law Enforcement Council 

7.2 Personnel Division 

7.3 Data Systems Division 



8. Governor's Office 

8. 1 Governor's Conmiission on Youth 

8.2 Governor's Manpower Planning Council 

8J Governor's Economic Development Advisory 

Committee 
8.4 Public Safety 

9. Higher Education, Oregon Slate System of 

9.1 Higli School Relations, Office of Academic 

AtTairs 

9.2 Population Research and Census, Portland State 

University 

9.3 Project on Environmental Quality, Portland 

State University 

9.4 Bureau of Business and Economic Research 

9.5 Bureau of Governmental Research and Services 

10. Human Resources, DepartnienI of 

10.1 Children's Services Division 

10.2 Welfare Division 

10.3 EcononiicOpportunity Office, Special Programs 

Division 

10.4 Mental Health Division 

10.5 Itmployrnent Division , 

10.6 Health Division 

^10.7 Comprehensive Health Planning Office, Health 
Division 

10.8 State Program on Agh^g, Special Programs 

Division 

10.9 Corrections Division 

11. i.e. Penney Company i 



12. Labor, Bureau of 



1 2. ! Apprenticeship and Training Division 

12.2 Management Services Division 

12.3 Wage and Hour Division 

13. Library* Oregon State 

13. t Library Services Division 



14. Liquor CoiUtol Conmiission 



15. Police, Orcgo;i Slate Depnrlmcnt of 

16. Revenue, Depaitmeni of 

17. Secretary of Stale 

17.1 lileciions 

18. Teacher Standards and Practices Commission 
Transportation, DepartnJcnt of 

1*) J Traffice Safety Co mnussion, Oregon 

19.2 Motor Vehicles Division 

20, U.S. National Bank of Oregon 

21. Veterans' Affairs, Department of 
:2. Other 




APPENDIX 5 



SELECTED REFERENCES FOR MANUAL SEARCH 



An Assessment of Educational Xeeds for Learners in 
fhrkla. Bureau of Research, Florida Department of 
Education, Tallahassee, Florida 32304. 1970. S2.80 

Census of Population: 1970, Volume I, Characteristics 
of the Population, Part 39, Oregon. U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Goveinmcnt Printing OWcey Washington, 
D.C. 20402. 1973. $7,25 

Census of Population: 1970, Detailed Oiaracteristics, 
Final Report PC (I) 1)39 Oregon, U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Cjovcrnincnl Printing OfHce, Washington, 
D.C. 2040:. l^>72. $3.50 

Census (if the Population: 1970, (General Population 
Charact eristics, i-inal Report PC (1)^39, Oregon. U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. U.S. Government Printing Oftice, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 1971. $1.00. 

Cenms of Population: 1970, General Social and Kco- 
nomic Characteristics, Final Report PC (U C39, Oregon. 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Government Printing 
Oftice, Washington, D.C. 20402. 1972. $1.50 

1970 Census User^s Guide Part I iSc if. Bureau of the 
Census^ U,S. Government Printing Oftice. Washington, 
DX\ 20402. 1^)70. SI. 25 

Chc'racteristics of Anurican Youth: / 9 72. Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Govonnnent PrirUing Oftice, Washington 
D.C. 20402. 1972. SI. 25 

Continuing Fducation: Xoncrcdit Activities in (nsdtu- 
tions of flighcr Fducation, I9^7^6S\ ii-ofessionoi ^ 
Technical Refresher Courses. Department of Ilealtli, 
Fducation, and Wdfaro. Publication (OF 73-1 1405J. 
US. Governn)ent Printing Otfice, Washington, D.C. 
>20402. 1973. $.95. 

Digest of Fducaiional Statistics. 1972, Department of 
Health, Fducation, and Welfare. Publication (OF 73- 
I1J03), U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. 1973. 

Fdtuational Accountability ami Fraluation. Department 
of llealtli, Fducation and Weltafe. Publication (OF 
72-9). VS. Government Printing Ofllce, Washington, 
D.C, 20402. 1972. 

Fducational Outcomes: An Fxploratory Review of 
Concepts A llieir Poliey Application. Public Services 
Laboratory, Georgetown University, Washington, DC 
20002. 1973. 



Econometric Models of Fducation, Some Applications 
Organization for Fconomic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, Paris. 1965. Available-OECD Publications Center, 
D.C. 20006. (No. 17,753). S2.50. 

Elementary and Secondary Education: Statistics of 
Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, Fall 
]97L Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Publication (No. OE 73-11402). U.S. Government 
Printing Omce, Washington, D.C. 20402. .1971. 51.00 

Estimating the Returns to Education: A Disaggregated 
Approach, The Carnegie Commission on Higlier Fduca- 
tion. 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, California 94704. 
1973. 

Porsytli, Robert A. Consideration Related to the 
Usefulness of the Performance Indicators in Dyer's 
Student Oiange Model. American Fducational Research 
Association. 1972. S.65. 

Higher Fducation: Famed Degrees Conferred: Part 
A' Sufwnary Data, 1967-68, Dcpaitment of Heahh, 
Education, and Welfare Publication (Oi>540l3'6S.A). 
U.S. Government Printing Oftice, Washington, D.C. 
1969. $.65. 

indicators of i\ducational Outcome, Fall 1972, Depart- 
ment ol Health, Fducation, and Wei tare. Publication 
(OF-73*! 1 1 10). U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402. 1973. S.95. 

National Assessment and Social indicators, January 
1973. Department of Health, Fducation, and Welfare. 
Publication (OF:-730 1 1 IF). U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 1973, $.S5; 

Performance Indicators in luJucati(m. Focal District 
Results, 1972. The State Fducation Department, Bureau 
of School Programs I'vahjation, Albany, New York 
12224. 1973. 

Performance indicators in iiducation: Telephone Survey 
11ic State Fducation Department, Bureau of School 
Programs Evaluation, Albany, New York 1224. 1973. 

Performance indica tors : Work boo k. I he S t a t c F* d u c a ^ 
tion Department, Bureau of School Programs fivaf 
nation, Albany, New York 12224. 1973. 

/Miminary Statistics of State School Systems, 
i 969-70. Department of Health, Fducation, and 
Welfare. Publication (OF'73- 1 1 702). U.S. (Vovornmcnt 
Printing OfHce, Washington, D.C. 20402. 1973. $.40. 



Freprinuiry Enrollment, October 1972. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, I\iblication 
{OH.73-1 1411), U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.(\ 20402. 1973. S.55. 

Projections of Fducation Statistics to i9SI'S2. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. PubMcation 
(0I>73.1 1 105). U.S. Government Prinlii^g Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20^102. \91.<. S2.35. 

lyo/ects, products, and Seh'ices of the National Center 
for Educatioml Statistics. Department of Health, Hduca- 
tion, and Welfare. Publication (01>73-1 1 108). U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
1973. $1.25. 

Quality of Life in the United States. 1970. Midwest 
Research Institute, 425 Volker Blvd., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 1973. $5.00. 1'RIC No. FD 027595. 

Rankings of the States, 1973. National Hducation 
Association Research, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 1973. $2.00. 

Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1971 (92nd 
edition). U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Government 
Printing Ofllce, Washington, D.C. 20402. 1971. $5.50 

Toward a Social Report. U.S. Department of Health, 
hducation and Welfare, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington D.C. 20402. 1969, S.55. 

J7te Antials, Volumes 1 & 11, American Academy of 
Political & Social Science, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
17604. 1967. SIO.OO per year. 

Toward Master Social indicators. Report No. l-PRC-RM 
6747-2. Stanford Research Institute. Menlo Park, Cal- 

itornia. r'ebruar>' 1969. HRIC Document Reproduction t 
Service, 400 Maryland Avenue SAV., Wasltington, D.C. 
20202. S.50. ' 

Variables Related to Student Performance and Resource 
Allocation Dccisiofis at the School District Level. New 
York State 1-ducation Department, Bureau of School 
Programs Evaluation, Albany, New York. 1972. $.65, 

Vocatiotial t.ducaiion: Directory of Post secondare' 
.SJiuols with Occujyational f^ograms, 1971, hiblic and 
l*rivatc. Department of Health, I'ducaiion, and Welfare 
Publication (01:* 7311410). U.S. Government Printing 
Office. Washington, D.C. 20402. 1973. $3.95. 

Vocational hducation: Directory of Secondar}' Schools 
nith (haiixitional Curriculums. 1971, Public-Nonpublic. 
Department of Health, l-ducation, and Welfare. Publica- 
tion (OH 7.M1409). U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Wasliiniiton. D C. 20402. 1973. 




The activity which Is tlie subject of this report was 
supported in wliole or in part by the U.S. Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare* 
However, the opinions expressed herein do not necessarily 
reflect the position or . policy of the U.S. Office of 
Education, and no official endoi^ement by the U.S. 
Office of Education should be inferred. 




